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I am convinced the greatest value in 
higher education today is the 
community/junior college concept in 
America. The transition directly from high 
school to college can be gready enhanced 
for many students at these two-year 
institutions. Also, retraining and continued 
education for the older student are 
common occurrences at local community/ 
junior colleges. Another important factor is 
the cost, which is far less than that of the 
four-year institutions. 

However, the greatest value of these 
institutions may not be in dollars and 
cents — but in the personal attention 
given to each student. The small class size, 
which makes possible individual attention 
given to the students from outstanding 
instructors, is the greatest value received at 
Tyler Junior College. I know. My son has 
just completed two years at TJC. 

To find out how you can help with this 
important function of the College, and 
provide support to those instructors who 
are the key to our vital work, please call 
or write. 

C.C. Baker, Jr. 

Vice President 

Development and College Relations 

Tyler Junior College 
P. O. Box 9020 
Tyler, Texas 75711 
214/531-2497 


A Texas Private University 

(in-state, undergraduate) 

$195 per semester hour 
$343 in fees 

$2,683 


(Based on 12 Semester Hours) 


Tyler Junior College 

$8 per semester hour for in-district 
$18 for out-of-district 
$3 per semester hour student service fee 
$10 registration fee 

$142 in-district 
$262 out-of-district 


A Texas Public University 

$16 per semester hour (in-state) 

$120 per semester hour (out-of-state) 
$89.85 student service fee 
$6 per semester hour general fee 
$17 student union fee 
$370.85 (in-state) 

$1,618.85 (out-of-state) 


1988-89 Tuition Comparison 
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challenges facing Texas public 
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State Legislature is allocating to 
fulfill those demands. In this 
interview, President Hawkins 
recaps what happened in the 
special session of the 70th 
Legislature with respect to higher 
education, the direct consequences 
to TJC of Gov. Clements’ veto, 
the budget request of public 
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next decade. 
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COVER STORY —Jenkins Hall 
stands as proud today as it did when 
it was built in 1948. The hall was 
called Main Building until 1966 
when the Board of Trustees named it 
H. E. Jenkins Hall to honor the man 
who was serving as the College's 
third president. A tower, part of the 
original plans but not completed for 
lack of money, was added in 1936 
and named Ramey Tower to honor 
Judge Thomas B. Ramey who 
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Enrollment was less than 1,000 in 
1949. This fall, 8,124 students are 
enrolled. Photo by Dana Adams. 
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Viewpoint 



is the first in a three-part 
series of interviews with Dr. 

Raymond M. Hawkins, president of 
Tyler Junior College, about the 
challenges facing Texas public higher 
education and the resources the state 
is allocating to fulfill those demands. 

In part one, President Hawkins 
recaps what happened in the special 
session of the 70th Legislature with 
respect to higher education, the 
direct consequences to TJC of Gov. 
Clements’ veto, the budget request of 
public junior colleges for the 
1990-91 biennium, the shift in 
local/state funding mix and the role 
junior colleges have in addressing 
Texas higher education’s agenda of 
the next decade. 



Apache: Gov. Clements called the 
70th Legislature back into special 
session in the summer of ’87 because 
the leadership of state government 
reached an impasse during the 
regular session about levels of 
spending and taxing to support 
public services of all kinds, including 
programs and services provided by 
TJC. Will you give a brief run-down 
on what happened in the special 
session with respect to higher 
education? 

Hawkins: All sectors of higher 
education had pressed, throughout 
the regular and special sessions, for 
high levels of funding in order to 
repair the significant damage done 
by budget cuts made in higher 
education during the previous 
biennium. We had hoped to at least 
get back to 1985 funding levels plus 
an adjustment for inflation. But we 
suspected from the beginning of the 
special session that the amount of 
money that had been requested and 
approved by the respective houses 
during the last days of the regular 
session was not going to be realized. 
Then on the last day of the special 
session, the Legislature and the 
Governor accepted the necessity of a 
tax increase and came to an 
agreement on a biennial budget that 
gave higher education a good 
increase in funding for 1988-89. 

Apache: What did that mean in the 
way of money for junior colleges and 
TJC specifically? 

Hawkins: Texas public junior 
colleges were scheduled to receive an 
average 7.6 percent increase, the 
smallest percentage increase among 
the sectors of higher education. TJC 
was to receive about $3 million in 
new funds. 

Apache: And then came Gov. 
Clements’ line-item veto of $45 
million earmarked for group 
insurance premiums at public junior 
colleges. How do you feel about this, 
and what were the direct results for 
Tyler Junior College? 


Hawkins: The veto was devastating 
— the “crowning blow’’ — because 
it came on the heels of two years of 
severe cuts in state funding. The 
direct result for TJC was a loss of 
over $1 million in state funds for the 
1988-89 biennium. Although TJC 
was already working under a “tight 
belt’’ budget policy, we were forced 
to rework the proposed 1987-88 
budget by eliminating a 3 percent 
pay raise for faculty and staff 
($300,000) and increasing local taxes 
by 3 percent ($200,000). For 
1988-89, a $3 per semester credit 
hour student service fee ($540,000) 
has been imposed — the first in the 
College’s history. 

Apache: You referred earlier to 
budget cuts made in higher 
education during the previous 
biennium. Will you elaborate on this 
in reference to Tyler Junior College? 
Hawkins: Over the past five years, 
the amount of TJC’s total budget 
funded by the state has gone from 
approximately 70 percent to just 
above 50 percent. Because of these 
reductions, TJC was forced to cut 
operating costs by eliminating most 
equipment purchases, freezing most 
personnel vacancies, increasing 
tuition and fees, increasing charges 
in the residence halls, dining hall 
and bookstore, reducing reserves for 
contingencies and increasing faculty 
and staff work schedules with no 
additional compensation. 

Apache: Looking ahead to the 71st 
Legislature, what plan of action is 
TJC, along with the other 48 public 
junior colleges in Texas, pursuing to 
try to obtain adequate funding for 
the 1990-91 biennium? 

Hawkins: On July 1 of this year, 

TJC submitted its written request for 
state appropriations for the 1990-91 
biennium. Then on August 23, I 
testified to the staffs of the 
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Legislative Budget Board and 
Governor’s Budget Office on behalf 
of all 49 junior college districts in 
my capacity as chairman of our 
group’s legislative affairs committee. 
Our request for funding for the 
1990-91 biennium — a request 
based on the Texas Higher 
Education Coordinating Board’s 
recommended formulas — totals 
$1.25 billion for the 49 districts. 
TJC’s total request amounts to 
$30,089,696. 

Apache: How do you feel you were 
received by the two groups? 
Hawkins: Although it’s too early to 
know what disposition they will 
make with our budget request, I 
believe we made the case very clearly 
that over the past three bienniums 
we have been allocated fewer and 
fewer resources and yet our 
legislatively mandated mission 
continues to expand and our 
enrollments continue to grow. 

Apache: Will any effort be made to 
get the vetoed funds restored? 
Hawkins: Yes. We will seek 
restoration of the vetoed funds by 
having a bill introduced in the early 
days of the legislative session in 
January with that purpose in mind. 
This is our first priority in the 
session. 

Apache: If the full funds are 
restored, what will that mean for 
Tyler Junior College? 

Hawkins: $1,079,106. 

Apache: Isn’t the decrease in 
appropriations directly opposed to 
state policy, which was put in place 
over 40 years ago, that says the local 
districts would build and maintain 
the physical plant and the state 
would provide the dollars for 
educational programs? 

Hawkins: Yes, and there is a 
significant shift occurring in the 
local/state funding mix. In 1982, the 
mix was about 35 percent local and 
65 percent state. In 1988, the mix is 
46 percent local and 54 percent 
state. But just because the state 
chooses to allocate fewer dollars to 


junior colleges, including TJC, 
doesn’t mean the demand for 
services goes away. On the contrary, 
the demand continues to grow and 
somebody has to pick up the tab. In 
this case, it’s the local districts that 
are having to pick up the tab either 
through increased taxes, increased 
charges to students, cutting costs to 
the point of damaging programs, or 
a combination of these alternatives. 

Apache: And TJC has done them all? 
Hawkins: Yes, and when that 
happens over a period of time, it 
robs the local district of its ability to 
do what it must do, and it alone can 
do, and that is to build and 
maintain the physical plant. When 
the state fails to provide adequate 
funding for the educational programs 
and we have to use local resources to 
fund them, we’re falling short of our 
obligation. 

Apache: How do you perceive the 
role of junior colleges in addressing 
Texas higher education’s agenda now 
and to the year 2000? 

Hawkins: I see the role to be 
threefold. One is supporting 
economic and business development. 
Each year Texas business and 
industry contract with junior colleges 
to train and retrain more than 
100,000 workers. Our award¬ 
winning program with Kelly- 
Springfield is a good example. 

Second, we are serious about raising 


quality standards. About 40-50 
percent of entering college students 
need remediation in reading, writing 
or math, and often a combination of 
those. Junior colleges are addressing 
this problem. At the moment our 
transfer success is notable with junior 
college students who transfer 
attaining senior level status at the 
same rate as native university 
students, and we expect the junior 
college percentage to increase. Also, 
we place 80-85 percent of our 
technical/vocational students in jobs 
for which they were trained. Third, 
we are responding to the state’s 
changing demographic pattern. 
Already we enroll 56 percent of 
black and Hispanic students 
attending public colleges. 

Apache: It appears that junior 
colleges have assumed a very 
prominent role in Texas higher 
education in spite of money 
problems. How will you be able to 
continue providing quality programs 
and services if the state fails to 
provide adequate funding? 

Hawkins: We can’t. We must be 
adequately funded by the State of 
Texas. If we are to have a quality 
system of public higher education, 
then we must ensure — among other 
things — that we elect people to the 
Legislature that have an under¬ 
standing of these issues and are 
committed to providing the needed 
assistance. 


Change in TJC Appropriations and Enrollment 
for the Last Three Bienniums 
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BATTLE-FIELD AROUND GETTYSBURG. 


125th ANNIVERSARY 



The Serious 
Business of 
Playing Soldier 


Historian and TJC 
grad Geoff Willbanks 
amplified a childhood 
game into an adult 
avocation — 
re-enacting war. 

BY LINDA ZEIGLER 


M ost young boys play 
soldiers, but Geoff 
Willbanks has parlayed a 
childhood game into an adult 
avocation which grows and evolves 
with passing decades. Last June in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Major 
Geoffrey Willbanks was second in 
command of 250 men in the 4th 
Texas Infantry, part of Hood’s Texas 
Brigade. The 4,500 Confederate 
troops came from all over the United 
States and Europe to meet a similar 
number of Union soldiers and re¬ 
enact that famous Civil War batde. 

The gende man behind the dark 
desk in a quiet museum office seems 
an unlikely candidate for his abiding 
interest — re-enacting war — but 
Willbanks blends his career as a 




historian with his lifelong hobby. A 
graduate of Robert E. Lee High 
School, Tyler Junior College and the 
University of Texas at Tyler, 
Willbanks has for three years 
directed the Carnegie History Center 
in Tyler. 


Re-enacting began when his father 
was appointed leader of a new Tyler 
chapter of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. Willbanks, a teenager, 
recruited a group of young Rebels. 
They wore makeshift Confederate 
uniforms — “gray workshirts and 
pants with atrocious looking 
stripes”— built four cannons and 
began re-enacting Civil War events. 

Willbanks’ father, James, teaches 
mid-management part time after 
almost a decade of full-time teaching 
at TJC. His mother, Nella, is a library 
technician in TJC’s Vaughn Library 
and Learning Resources Center. 

Willbanks recalls his first official 
re-enactment, spending his 16th 
birthday in an artillery unit re¬ 
creating the Battle of Sabine Pass. 
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“We had 15 cannons and about 30 
infantrymen and we slept in Boy 
Scout tents,” he remembers. “Our 
attempt to re-create was the best we 
knew how at the time, but since 
then we have constantly improved 
the degree of accuracy.” 

That August 29 skirmish with 
Dick Dowling’s Texas artillerymen 
fed a sense of history that Willbanks 
says began in early childhood. 

Born in El Paso, he moved with 
his family to Kansas, Colorado and 
California before they returned to 
Texas. As an elementary schoolboy, 
he wrote “Texas” as the answer to a 
question inquiring his home state. 

He recalls a slim volume of Kansas 
history which led him to dismiss that 
state. “If that’s all the history they’ve 
got,” he recalls thinking, “it can’t be 
much.” His return to Texas brought 
opportunity to pursue that early 
interest in history, especially of Texas 
and the South. 

Re-enactment of history, Willbanks 
explains, is a 1950’s movement that 
boomed during the Civil War 
centennial years, 1961-65. Groups 
would re-create battles with whatever 
uniforms they had, but “we didn’t 
let history get in the way of having a 
good time,” he says. 

Even earlier, in the 1930’s, the 
U.S. Army and Marine Corps re¬ 
created historic battles using modern 
tactics, equipment and uniforms. Re¬ 
enactors adapt to their situation 
whether in England, France, along 
the East Coast of the United States 
where interest is strong in American 
Revolution or out West in cowboy 
and Indian conflicts. 

But the biggest single re-enactment 
is the American Civil War. The 
momentous conflict even finds appeal 
in foreign countries. 

The number of people involved is 
just a fraction of the original number 
of troops, and in the early days of 
re-enactment, they played very much 
to the crowd. The degree of authen¬ 
ticity varied widely and participants 
lacked much organization. 


In the 25 years since the Civil 
War centennial, interest has grown 
and the whole idea has evolved so 
that today’s warriors work hard to 
achieve authenticity — in dress, 
speech, diet, travel, equipment. 

About 1975, re-enactors began 
emphasizing accuracy. For example, 
“We used to sleep in motor homes; 
now we have no sleeping bags, no 
Cokes, no coolers, no cigarettes, no 
running over to your car,” 
Willbanks reports. 



Bona fideness to a button 

For Willbanks, this means a 
closetful of uniforms including his 
newest — a gray Confederate officers 
frock coat, trimmed with blue cuffs 
and two rows of gold braid and 
worn with dark blue trousers. 
Uniforms are hand-sewn and fabric 
is as near the original as possible. 
Until recendy, West Point cadets 
wore gray wool uniforms of the same 
fabric the Confederate Army used 
when they adapted U.S. uniforms to 
identify their new nation. Since that 
is no longer available, re-enactment 
groups have ordered U.S. and 
English textile mills to weave special 
bolts of fabric. Buttons, braids and 
other components reflect the interna¬ 
tionalization of commerce. 

“We have buttons from Pakistan, 
rifles from Italy and Japan and wool 
and rifles from England,” he says. 

Participants also develop skills to 
produce items they need — shoes 
with pegged soles as they were when 
the Civil War began, haversacks of 
painted canvas, drum-shaped 
canteens and the familiar Rebel caps 
adapted from the French kepi. 

In his haversack, which Willbanks 
describes as a “soldier’s purse,” he 
carries an ivory-handled toothbrush, 
prescription spectacles of I860 
design, a wallet, a tin piepan and 
eating utensils, a pipe and tobacco. 
Tied to the strap is his tin cup. 

Although they met most needs by 
military issue or barter, soldiers 
would carry some money, usually 
coins. As the war progressed, no 
uniform currency was available. 

States and sometimes particular 
banks issued money as did both 
nations at war. “The soldiers’ diet 
could get pretty monotonous” and 
they might purchase newspapers and 
such delicacies as “canned oysters, 
jams and alcohol” from suders who 
followed the troops, Willbanks says. 

Willbanks’ sword and uniform, 
like most others, are reproductions of 
originals. His reverence for historic 
objects prevents using actual artifacts 
in the staged conflicts. 
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“There’s a finite number of these 
things available, and every time you 
carry it out there, there’s the chance 
it can be damaged. Once it’s gone, 
it’s irreplaceable. It’s unique,’’ he 
says. Besides, “I would be bound by 
museum ethics to offer any authentic 
artifacts to a museum’’ where they 
could be properly preserved and 
shared with the public. 

“Some officers carry original 
swords, but I wouldn’t do that 
either,” he says. Re-enactment leaders 
tend to be professional historians 
who set the tone. “Our philosophy is 
that these artifacts are valuable and 
need to be preserved.” 

Gettysburg come again 

At Gettysburg, on a field near the 
battlefield, some 40,000 spectators 
watched 10,000 20th Century men 
and a few women re-enact the 
battles. These included McPherson’s 
Ridge, a small calvary skirmish and 
the battle of the wheat field and 
peach orchard in which Hood’s 
Texas Brigade played a pivotal role. 

But the highlight was, says 
Willbanks, “what we, due to the 
propaganda of some Virginia officers 
after the war, know as Pickett’s 
Charge, although it probably should 
be Longstreet’s Charge or perhaps 
Pettigrew’s — the grand assault of 
15,000 Confederates against the 
Union Army center.” 

Most re-enactors choose to be 
soldiers, but some men and a few 
women portray civilians. 

It’s not all war when these soldiers 
gather. In addition to evening socials, 
at noon during the Gettysburg battle, 
a couple were married. The bride, 
bridegroom, their attendants and 
probably many guests, wore period 
dress. Such an event is not unusual, 
Willbanks says. 

The bulk of re-enactors are 
between 18 and 35, although a few 
are as young as 14 and some are in 
their 50’s. It takes physical stamina 
to participate — to march, live 
outdoors, to drill and to re-create 
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historic events. Though the 
components of danger are near — 
hundreds of men, weapons, 
explosives and horses — injuries are 
rare but they can be serious. Most 
injuries fall into the little boy 
category — bruises and the all¬ 
familiar scraped knees. 

“We are very conscious of this 
problem — we have real rifles, real 
swords, real bayonets. It’s not exacdy 
Hollywood and you can get hurt.” 
One of the concerns of an officer is 
safety, and “we work very carefully” 
to avoid accidents. 


His re-enactment interests have 
brought opportunity to appear in 
movies, but Willbanks calls that “a 
diversion away from our true 
purpose. 

“We re-enact for three reasons,” 
he says, “recreation, fraternity and 
education. When we began, 
recreation was probably most 
important. It is enjoyable, enter¬ 
taining to re-enact battles. 

“From 1979 to 1984, our group 
wanted to be the best approximation 
of a Confederate company of combat 
soldiers that we could. We were not 
interested in spit and polish, but we 
wanted to see how far we could go, 
how rough and tough we could 
make it. 

“Meeting people, knowing people 
all across the country with whom we 
share experiences has gained 
importance in the last few years. 

“My closest friends are in this. 

We have tight bonds and enjoy 
helping each other. It makes serious 
disagreements painful. That kind of 
bond transcends the historical angle.” 

The evolution continues. In the 
past four years, Willbanks has 
become more concerned with 
management of large numbers of 
people. How do you take a regiment 
of 200 people, have them ready to 
fight, meet their wants and needs and 
fit them in with others? That has added 
another dimension. 
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A Gift in Trust 


“No more lessons, no more books, 
No more teachers’ dirty looks. 

No more pens, no more ink, 

No more teachers to make us 
think.’’ 

Back in the 30’s and 40’s in East 
Texas, students chanted those words 
over and over at the end of each 
school year during grade school. 

It’s interesting that although the 
jingle was meant as a put down, the 
kids recognized even at that early 
age, perhaps subconsciously, that 
many teachers were trying to teach 
them to think, to discover truths by 
awakening the natural curiosity of 
their young minds. 

Things are different at the college 
level, but not much. Students are 
older but most are still curious, and 
teachers are still trying to spark that 
curiosity. Good teachers have a 
special gift — something that sets 
them above others. 

Apache invited several of TJC’s 
excellent teachers to tell about their 
art of teaching. 

‘Teaching involves 
responsibility, not power’ 

BY JAMIE CARTER 

f a teacher can encourage a joy 
of learning, a confidence in self 
and the art of thinking, then 
students become capable of 
accomplishments past the normal 
limits. In a learning situation, I 
attempt to develop an environment 
of enthusiasm and energy. The 
recognition, assimilation and creation 
of knowledge are dynamic, changing 
conditions, which require the active 
involvement of students as well 
as teachers. 

According to recent statistics, 
about 70 percent of the population 
needs to be lifelong learners. Skills 
and facts are relevant, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, time and technology often 
force the most informed experts to 
become beginners. It may be just as 
important to stimulate self-initiated 
exploration, since lifelong learning 
will require lifelong desire. 

The perception of a teacher as the 
undisputed authority in the 


classroom is a distortion. Teaching 
involves responsibility, not power. 
Instead of ruling students, it is 
preferable that students internalize 
self-motivation. This is much more 
difficult than teaching specific facts. 

A young child enjoys learning and 
is constantly searching for and 
exploring new learning experiences. I 
dream of encouraging this same type 
of learning situation, where there is 
excitement, stimulation, fun and 
meaningful experiences. 

A primary philosophy of mine is 
condensed in just a few words: life is 
an adventure. This is applicable to 
my choice of teaching as a 
profession. It would be simple to say 
that I wanted to be a teacher since 
childhood, but it actually happened 
by accident. Once involved, I became 
addicted. Even though there was no 
specific inspiration to enter the 
teaching field, there were certain 
events in my life and special teachers 
who helped me to form a value and 
a need of learning. 

Although my preschool years are 
insulated by time, one memory still 
has the power to capture my emo¬ 
tions and allow me to experience 
some of the unrestrained feelings 
typical of very young children. This 
was neither a tragic nor even a 
happy time, but rather a 
commonplace occurrence which 
caused me to typically feel a child’s 
loneliness, frustration and hunger. 

Being part of the baby boom, my 
neighborhood was full of activity, 
noise and children. One day in 
September, it was suddenly quiet. Ail 
the children, including my sister, had 
grown up and gone to school. 
Everyone, that is, except me. I was 
too young. We lived near the school, 
and I was occasionally allowed to 
walk to school in the afternoon to 
accompany the children home. 



The building was enormous. 
Mysterious, exciting things must be 
happening in there. I was an out¬ 
sider and probably looked like a 
hungry, stray puppy that presses a 
nose against the glass in a window, 
trying to get closer to the inside. 

Because of this deprivation, I 
developed an exaggerated need for 
school. At home, my sister’s books 
became mine, and I learned to read 
in a very short period of time. 

School and books became a goal in 
life and still remain an important 
aspect in my life. 

A few years ago, when asked by 
Santa what his mother wanted most 
of all for Christmas, my then two- 
year-old son hesitated, appeared to 
go into deep thought and responded, 


“A big book!’’ My perceptive son 
was indeed correct. 



In nostalgic thoughts about former 
teachers, I immediately think of Miss 
Bruce, a woman who taught middle 
school English, but who really taught 
the love of language and literature. I 
think of her as a diamond of a 
teacher. She combined hardness, 
brilliance and fire. It took time for 
me to absorb all that she offered. 

Mr. Coody, an unorthodox history 
teacher, encouraged thinking and 
questioning. He could spin a story 
and confront our opinions by posing 
hypothetical situations. We did not 
know how to respond to questions 
with no book answers and which 
had no right or wrong answers. I 
still think of him. 

Then there was Mr. Smith, who 
probably noticed my mediocre talents 
in music. However, he built 
confidence in myself and still 
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expresses his support and pride. 

My students produce their own 
unique and continuous inspiration. 
One specific instance involved a 
student who honestly expressed his 
opinions on his first day in my class. 
(I practice a first-day ritual of 
student introductions and brief 
discussions which have been dubbed 
by students as “your claim to 
fame.’’) The student stood up, made 
eye contact with me, surveyed the 
class, and adamantly announced he 
did not want to be in the class and 
was forced by his sister (who was 
sitting next to him) to register for 
moral support. 

By the end of the summer, the 
man had become an official and 
enthusiastic computer science major. 
This last May, he graduated from 
TJC with highest honors. An 
exemplary student, he earned 
scholarships, honors, respect and a 
new career orientation as well as a 
new way of thinking. 

Another incident involved a lunch 
to celebrate a colleague’s birthday. 

The waitress asked me if we were 
teachers and expressed a desire to 
return to college. She believed the 
desire to be hopeless because of the 
financial burdens of being a single 
parent with few marketable skills. 

“BEING A TEACHER IS 
MORE THAN JUST 
TEACHING.” 

We talked that day and on another 
occasion about financial aid, different 
majors and the possibilities of 
making dreams into reality. The last 
time I talked with her, she had 
received her bachelor’s degree and 
was continuing her education toward 
a master’s degree. 

Here are a few obvious 
statements. Being a teacher is more 
than just teaching. Learning can 
occur without teaching and, 
unfortunately, teaching can occur 
without learning. If this is the case 
and since teaching is my chosen 
profession, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the concentration of 
my efforts be directed to the students 
and their learning. 


It is hoped that my students 
realize that they are important 
enough to me so that I personally 
believe in their goals, dreams and 
abilities. The students may not 
remember each concept of the 
course, but, hopefully, they have 
been touched by a larger idea. 

Interrupting the day-to-day 
classroom routine, there are certain 
moments and special combinations, 
which produce magic. It doesn’t 
result from a standard recipe, but is 
more reminiscent of an old- 
fashioned cake made from “scratch.’’ 

After all, life is an adventure. 

Jamie Carter , a computer science 
instructor , holds a B.A. degree from the 
University of Texas at Arlington and 
an M.A. degree from Western Michigan 



‘Great teachers are artists who 
continually practice their craft’ 


BY ANNE RYE 

M y education professors at 
the University of Arkansas 
would probably be 
appalled, but, after 20 years in the 
teaching profession, I have concluded 
that the truly great teachers are, in 
the main, born rather than created 
by courses in curriculum, educational 
psychology or even by the experience 
of practice teaching. 

Great teachers are artists who 
continually practice their craft as 
musicians practice scales. In the 
same sense that van Gogh painted 
or Mozart composed, the gifted 
teacher is a person who sensitively 
and constandy examines the profes¬ 
sion and herself or himself. “If I 
were one of the students attending 
my history class today, would I have 
had the optimum learning 
experience? Would I have under¬ 
stood, assimilated and be challenged by 
what occurred in that classroom?’’ 

We have a number of good 
teachers at Tyler Junior College, 
teachers who have a more than 
adequate knowledge of their subject 
matter, who present material in an 
organized, efficient manner, who 


genuinely care about the welfare of 
their students and who continually 
involve themselves in the whole 
community of TJC. 

But what are those characteristics 
which separate the good teacher from 
the great? In my opinion, those 


attributes fall into three categories: 

1) personality traits, 2) communica¬ 
tive ability and 3) sense of purpose. 



The master teacher, I suspect, is 
born with certain personality traits. 
(All you social environmentalists may 
now rise in protest.) One of these 
qualities is a human warmth which 
reaches out to put students at ease, 
that attempts to create a classroom 
environment where students are not 
afraid to participate, but rather 
encouraged to do so. 

Many times have we heard certain 
of our peers proclaim the need to 
“get a bluff in on the students’’ the 
first day of class. The master teacher 
does not need arrogance nor sarcasm 
but recognizes that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was correct when he wrote, 
“The secret of education is in 
respecting the pupil.’’ 

A second important characteristic 
is a sense of humor, a view of life 
which keeps us from becoming too 
convinced of our own importance 
and frequently reminds us that we 
make mistakes too. One of the great 
practitioners of humor as a 
pedagogical tool was Abraham 
Lincoln. Upon receiving news that a 
Union general and 12 army mules 
had been captured by the 
Confederates, Lincoln commented: 
“How unfortunate! Those mules cost 
us two hundred dollars apiece!’’ 
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A third quality is an innate 
excitement about life and the 
opportunity it affords us to 
encourage and facilitate the learning 
experiences of other people. Rodgers 
and Hammerstein would likely call 
this “cockeyed optimism,’’ but I 
believe the gifted teacher continues to 
assume that students come to class 
desiring to learn, even when the 
evidence seems to prove otherwise. 

The second category, communica¬ 
tive ability, is also basically an 
inherent talent, but one which may 
be enhanced and fine-tuned. As 
important as knowledge of subject 
matter is the ability to communicate 
that knowledge. 

The best history teachers are those, 
like the old storytellers around the 
campfires, who spellbound their 
audience with accounts of the past so 
that the listeners experience their 
own history. (A compliment which I 
value highly, though I recognize the 
potential danger, is having students 
tell me that they became so 
engrossed in “the story’’ that they 
forgot to take notes.) 

“THE GIFTED TEACHER 
UNDERSTANDS THAT THE 
INSTRUCTOR ALONE 
CANNOT COMPLETE THE 
LEARNING PROCESS BUT 
IS ONLY AN ASSISTANT, 

TO ENCOURAGE, TO 
CAJOLE, WHOSE JOB 
IS SECONDARY TO THAT 
OF THE LEARNERS.” 

The best teachers, to me, are 
much like the best stage actors; the 
lines cannot just be read — they 
must be felt and acted. Sometimes 
the teacher plays a starring role; at 
other times, it is just a bit part. 
(Maybe the education departments of 
our universities would better serve 
their students by requiring more 
courses in speech and even theatre.) 

Another facet of this communi¬ 
cative skill is the ability to see and 
relate current events to the classroom 
subject. Divination in ancient 


Mesopotamia seems more pertinent 
to western civilization students when 
linked to reports that a prominent 
U.S. politician’s plans changed 
because an astrologer felt that the 
time would be inauspicious. 

The third attribute which marks 
the superior teacher is a clear sense 
of purpose. The gifted teacher 
understands that the instructor alone 
cannot complete the learning process 
but is only an assistant, to 
encourage, to cajole, whose job is 
secondary to that of the learners. 

He or she comprehends that it is 
infinitely more important to lead the 
students to think, to examine, to 
criticize, and to evaluate than it is to 
require an accumulation of possibly 
trivial details. 

Incorporating into a history lecture 
such techniques as role playing, 
Socratic questioning, or playing the 
devil’s advocate forces students to be 
responsible for their own thought 
processes rather than passively 
waiting for knowledge to be poured 
into their heads. 

The great teacher realizes that his 
or her responsibility is to create a 
learning climate where students and 
teacher learn together, and where no 
one is flustered or threatened when 
questions are raised. To learn 
together about life and to discover 
that, as with answers to historical 
problems, there are no easy answers, 
is the ultimate classroom experience. 

The teacher perceives, when 
entering the classroom, that he or 
she contracts with the class to teach 
to the best of the instructor’s ability, 
even if the students do not live up 
to their part of this unspoken 
agreement. By his or her actions, the 
teacher demonstrates the necessity of 
striving for excellence. 

By example the master teacher 
inculcates discipline in the student, 
fully aware that this lesson may not 
be absorbed. In the same way, the 
artist knows, as he or she fills the 
canvas with paint, that the public 
may not understand or appreciate 
the result. 

Finally, at least from my 


experience, the superior history 
teacher knows that it is his or her 
purpose to lead students to 
appreciate, to have compassion for, 
to feel strongly about, to be moved 
by (all those sensations which cannot 
be measured on an objective 
examination) the unfolding events of 
the past. 

Just as an artist is unable to de¬ 
scribe the creative process, so I feel 
inept explaining the gift of teaching. 
This gift cannot be totally defined by 
current educational theory and its list 
of measurable goals and objectives 
couched in the correct phraseology. 

When all is said and done, I 
submit the answer to the question, 
“What is the gift of teaching?’’ lies 
in a simple statement made by 
Robert Frost. “I am not a teacher, 
but an awakener.’’ 


Anne Rye . history instructor , holds a 
B.S.E. degree from the University of 
Arkansas and an M.A. degree from 
Memphis State University. 


‘Students sense if you really care’ 


BY JAMON KIRBY 


T yler has many things to 

make its citizens proud. The 
list would be long if we tried 
to name them, and I feel that Tyler 
Junior College should be high on 
that list. 



Not only are the facilities out¬ 
standing, but the campus is one of 
the most beautiful to be found 
anywhere. We have to give credit to 
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Mother Nature for the natural 
beauty of its East Texas setting, but 
we must realize and appreciate the 
careful planning and vision that have 
kept our campus from becoming a 
haphazard mixture of architectural 
design as so many others are. 

However, with all due respect to 
its beauty and ample physical plant, 
we all know the school’s strength is 
determined by the quality of the 
faculty, staff and students. 

I am very pleased to be part of 
what I consider to be a highly 
qualified and dedicated faculty. As I 
interact with my co-workers, I am 
always impressed with the character, 
professionalism and devotion 
manifested in the performance of 
their assignments. I have found most 

“I FEEL THAT OUR 
STUDENTS WANT AND 
DESERVE A PROGRAM 
THAT PROVIDES 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
GROWTH IN MANY 
AREAS, IN ADDITION TO 
THEIR SPECIFIC 
ACADEMIC CLASSES.” 

of our teachers to be very dedicated 
to quality time, both in and out of 
their classroom. 

Each year we continue to attract a 
large number of eager students from 
all parts of the world. This seems to 
indicate that our faculty and 
administrators are successfully 
meeting the challenge of providing a 
strong and innovative curriculum. 

I feel that our students want and 
deserve a program that provides 
opportunities for growth in many 
areas, in addition to their specific 
academic classes. I hope our 
administrative decisions will continue 
to espouse extracurricular opportu¬ 
nities for sports, music, drama, clubs 
and service organizations that are so 
important in college life and gready 
enhance total personality growth. 


“Fond campus memories’’ seem to 
become strong “foundation blocks” 
for the future. I have been in the 
teaching profession for many years, 
and still enjoy being a positive part 
of the above mentioned formula. 

I like to try to have an open 
relationship with my students. A fun 
and friendly atmosphere is beneficial 
for me as well as the students. 

Conveying information from 
teacher to student is an important 
aspect of teaching; therefore, the 
conversation is often a “one-way 
street.” With so many complex 
decisions to be made, and pressures 
from all around, sometimes the 
students’ greatest need may be for 
the teacher “to listen.” Being 
“available” to help means more than 
just “posting office hours” — I 
think students sense if you really 
care. In my opinion, a caring teacher 
can often be the objective advisor 
they need for successful counseling. 

I became a teacher and coach 
because I like it, but it was awhile 
before I reflected and developed 
deeper philosophies and reasons for 
staying in it. 

I had been involved in a variety 
of sports all my life and had always 
enjoyed working with young people, 
so when I got out of the army and 
had to make a career decision, 
coaching seemed a good choice. 
Although we have to be “creative” 
sometimes to get by on our salaries, 

I am encouraged by the quote that 
says “A teacher affects eternity; he 
can never tell where his influence 
stops.” . . . Henry Adams. 

I think it truly can be said that 
our profession is one of the most 
important because of the effect we 
have on students today, and on the 
future that they will create tomorrow. 

I sense that this philosophy is shared 
by many members of the faculty, 
staff and students at TJC. 

I have literally taught thousands of 
students in my long career. I see 
them everywhere I go, from distant 
past to present, and I always get a 
“thrill” when I hear “Hi Coach!” 
That greeting reminds me that my 


identity and profession are closely 
entwined, and I hope I have done it 
justice. 


Jamon Kirby, physical education 
instructor, holds B.S. and M.S. degrees 
from Stephen F. Austin State University. 



‘There is much beauty and 
precision in a well worked 
problem’ 

BY ROBYN FILES 

hen I am introduced to 
a person and am asked 
where I work, my reply 


is always in two parts. First, I tell 
the person that I teach math at TJC. 



Then, I immediately add, “I can’t 
think of anything I would rather do 
or anywhere I would rather work.” 

I find my work both rewarding 
and challenging for three primary 
reasons: the students, my subject and 
the teaching environment. 

Two memos are on my desk right 
now. One is a reminder to write this 
article on teaching, and the other one 
is a request for a letter of recom¬ 
mendation for a recent graduate of 
TJC named Charles. There is a 
strong connection between these two 
tasks, for without a doubt, the very 
best aspect of teaching centers on 
interaction with students like Charles. 

In his early 30’s and partially 
deaf, he spent many of his adult 
years working in the boiler room at 
Rusk State Hospital until he decided 
to attend TJC and study drafting. 

I first met Charles in the class- 
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room last year when he was enrolled 
in a very low level math course. This 
was not an easy class for Charles 
because, in addition to his hearing 
problems, his background in mathe¬ 
matics was very weak. He countered 
these difficulties with a strong 
determination and made his way up 
through the mathematics sequence 
ending with trigonometry in the 
spring. I worked with Charles both 
in and out of the classroom and take 
immense pride with him in his 
academic accomplishments. 

Not every story has a happy 
ending, however. I shared the 
disappointment of Jean, a fine 
calculus student who felt she had to 
drop out of school in order to spend 
more time with her two preschool 
children. Although I applauded the 
maturity of her decision, I hated to 
see her academic dreams deferred. 

“ANOTHER MYTH 
ABOUT SUCCESS IN 
MATHEMATICS IS THAT 
REALLY INTELLIGENT 
PEOPLE CAN SOLVE A 
PROBLEM JUST BY 
LOOKING AT IT AND 
WORKING IT IN THEIR 
HEADS.” 

While I really like and respect the 
students who have the discipline and 
commitment necessary for doing well 
in mathematics, I have very little 
patience with the ones who lack 
those traits. And it is this group of 
students who are chronically absent 
and complete few assignments which 
are a source of frustration. I refuse 
to give up on these people, however, 
and I have set for myself the goal of 
developing techniques to motivate 
them. (Ask me how I’m doing on 
this project in three or four years!) 

The fact that mathematics is my 
field adds to the pleasure I find in 
teaching. Math is both a challenge 
and a delight. Since this discipline is 
constantly expanding in different 
areas with much to learn, I will 
always be a student myself. 

There is a popular perception that 


success in mathematics is attainable 
by only very smart people. Whether 
or not this idea is true, I turn it to 
my advantage. When students have 
mastered a difficult concept, I stress 
the fact that since they have learned 
this material, they are very smart 
also. The resulting improvement in 
their self esteem is almost visible. 

Another myth about success in 
mathematics is that really intelligent 
people can solve a problem just by 
looking at it and working it in their 
heads. I tell the students that the real 
math “genius" is the person who 
writes down every step involved in 
arriving at a solution. Indeed, there 
is much beauty and precision in a 
well worked problem, and I try to 
develop an appreciation for this 
within the students by emphasizing 
that using the correct problem 
solving process is just as important 
as finding the correct answer. 

Ellen is typical of many students. 
She is middle aged, recendy divorced 
and trying to develop some 
marketable skills. When she entered 
my algebra class she had no 
confidence in her ability. Midway 
through the semester she was able to 
demonstrate a particularly difficult 
problem on the board for the rest of 
the class and her pride was obvious. 
She remarked that if she had walked 
in the classroom at the beginning of 
the semester and had seen that 
problem worked on the board, she 
would have been completely 
intimidated and would probably have 
dropped the course! 

Each semester at TJC produces a 
different environment. Self renewal is 
built into this situation because I 
have never had the same schedule 
twice. Finishing one semester’s work 
and beginning another’s is especially 
satisfying to me. 

Here, instructors have the luxury 
of relatively small classes and this 
allows us to give individual help to 
students both in the classroom and 
during office hours. 

A former student transferred to 
TJC from a large state university 
where in huge classes he was merely 
a number. He had not done well in 


math classes there and had dropped 
out feeling like a failure. When he 
enrolled in my trig class he was one 
of 20 students. In this setting he was 
able to receive the attention he 
needed to develop his skills and is 
now successfully involved in the pre- 
med program at Tulane. 

I do not want to infer that what 
goes on in my classroom is unique. 
Although teaching styles differ among 
the math faculty at TJC, each 
instructor is dedicated to teaching 
and to the students. Our common 
goal is to provide strong 
mathematical skills at all levels. 

I respect my colleagues for their 
professionalism and am proud to be 
associated with them. 

Robyn Files , mathematics instructor , 
earned a B.A. degree from Austin 
College and a M.L.A. degree from 
Southern Methodist University. 



‘Basically students are the same, 
underneath different exteriors’ 

BY REGGIE BRAZZLE 

I t gives me great pleasure to 
speak on behalf of what I do 
and why my job as counselor/ 
coordinator of testing is important in 


my life. 



Being a counselor has always been 
an important event in my life. As a 
young lad who enjoyed playing in 
red clay dirt and intimidating school 
bus drivers as they passed by the 
house, I have always been interested 
in people and the things they do, as 
well as the things they don’t do. I feel 
that interest is absolutely essential in 
the counseling field. 
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To be effectively helpful to the 
students in this career, there has to 
be an insatiable love for people and 
a strong personal concern for their 
welfare. The gift of counseling 
includes the ability to be an objec¬ 
tive, truthful and sincere listener 
whose main purpose is to be a bene¬ 
fiting factor in the lives of others. 

“WITH GENUINE 
STUDENT CONCERN, A 
MOTIVATED INDIVIDUAL’S 
POTENTIAL CAN BE 
PLOTTED AND 
EVENTUALLY OBTAINED.” 

As the years roll by, I find that 
basically students are the same, 
underneath different exteriors. They 
have the same set of needs, some 
more expressive than others, but 
relatively the same. Often times they 
simply need a smiling face, a warm 


Who is more aware of what a 
teacher brings to the classroom than the 
students? Apache asked several TJC 
students what they consider essential 
elements of a good teacher. 

“A good teacher makes it a point 
to know as much as possible about 
the subject. Students can tell when 
an instructor is genuinely interested 
or just doesn’t care about the 
subject. I like teachers who learn the 
students’ individual personalities as 
best they can and not treat us like 
just a number.” 

Jeff Shelton, education major 

“It’s great to have teachers who 
like the subject themselves and really 
know what they are talking about. A 
teacher’s excitement makes you want 
to learn more about whatever the 
subject may be. You can tell when 
one really cares.” 

Shaunda Singleton, sophomore 


handshake or a confident whisper of 
support. These reassurances, which 
are so crucial to the total make-up of 
an individual, are the never-ending 
duties of a good counselor. 

Because people are dualistic in 
nature, the development of the total 
person is what makes counseling so 
unique. As a counselor, I am 
concerned with making sure each 
individual student realizes his/her 
potential and is steered in a 
direction whereby that potential can 
be tapped. I can do this with the use 
of designated tests designed to 
measure particular qualities of 
aptitude and personal interests. With 
genuine student concern, a motivated 
individual’s potential can be plotted 
and eventually obtained. Counselors 
help students determine what type of 
knowledge they need so teachers can 
instill that knowledge in them. 


I believe a successful life is really 
not a single affair but a combination 
of good people with sincere interests. 
These include teachers, counselors, 
ministers, and of course, parents. In 
my case, my mother planted the 
seeds of positive thinking; the others 
watered those seeds. 

I take pride in what I do because 
I feel that, regardless of age, race, 
creed or nationality, students are our 
greatest resource. I believe that 
helping to mold young minds to 
reach for the stars and reshaping 
older minds to recognize that they 
can be whatever they want, is indeed 
the essence of being an academic 
counselor. 

Reggie Brazzle , counselor/coordinator of 
testing , earned an associate of arts degree 
from TJC and bachelor's and master s 
degrees from East Texas State 
University. 


What 

Students Want 
From Teachers 

‘‘It is important for the teacher 
not to assume that the students know 
as much as the teacher about the 
subject. Also, it can be hard to have 
an instructor who brings personal 
feelings into the classroom to the 
point of hurting other students. 

About 90-99 percent of the TJC 
teachers are good teachers. They 
appear to be here because they like 
the students and teaching. It’s not 
just a job to them, and they bend 
over backwards to help the students. 
They care.” 

Carol Jean Egloff, 

1974 graduate and 
returning student 

‘‘I like teachers who tell personal 
stories to liven up the classroom. 
Teachers who go stricdy by the book 


tend to have a dull class. Also, no 
one wants to go into a class and sit 
down to hear a teacher speak in the 
same tone of voice for an hour.” 

Deanna Gage, sociology major 

‘‘Teachers who care are teachers 
who spend time with the students. 
They are readily available for the 
students’ questions and problems. 
Teachers really care when they really 
listen to the students and don’t try 
to shut them off.” 

Steve Breeden, business major 

‘‘I believe that in order to be a 
good teacher, the teacher can’t be 
afraid to get personally involved with 
the students. Also, it is a well-known 
fact that everyone, even teachers, can 
make a mistake. There’s no sin in 
that, but it’s very important to 
students that the teacher has the 
ability to admit that mistake. I 
respect teachers that are willing to 
listen to the opinion of others and 
admit their mistakes.” 

Cheryl King, sophomore 







From ‘Gofer’ to Stardom 

Profile: Donna Bullock ’76 



Tim Curry and Donna Bullock relax during a rehearsal break in Me and My Girl. 
Courtesy photo. 


I f it wasn’t for J.W. Johnson, TJC 
director of choral activities, 
Donna Bullock says she might 
not have the show business career 
she enjoys today. 

Miss Bullock, a 1976 graduate, 
has shared the stage with Lauren 
Bacall, Jessica Tandy, Hume Cronin, 
Tim Curry and other top stars. This 
summer she co-starred with Curry in 
the successful national touring 
company production of Me and My 
Girl. The production played as part 
of the Dallas Summer Musicals. 

It marked a return home of sorts 
for Bullock who, fresh out of TJC, 
worked one summer at the musicals 
as a “gofer.” 

“I was the lowest on the totem- 
pole. I said then I would never come 
back (here) as this,” she recalled. 

Back in those days the young, 
inexperienced Donna Bullock felt the 
calling to perform professionally but 
lacked the self-confidence to pursue 
the theatre as a career. This is where 
Johnson stepped in. For two years he 
heard her sing and watched her 
perform in the annual TJC spring 
musicals. He knew she had the talent 
to make it. 

“Mr. Johnson more than any other 
took me by the hand. He knew I 


would one day end up in New 
York,” Bullock said. 

She credits Johnson with helping 
her land the audition that led to a 
scholarship at Southern Methodist 
University and giving her a needed 
boost of confidence that persuaded 
her to accept an offer to audition 
with the prestigious Fred Waring 
and the Pennsylvanians National 
Touring Company. The job launched 
her career in show business and she 
has been going strong since then. 

Bullock has starred in numerous 
productions, most notably as Jennie 
in Portrait of Jennie, Katie in Plain 
and Fancy, Hallelujah Lil in The 
Happy Ending, and Jenny in The 
Umbrella of Cherbourg. She performed 
in Top Girls at the New York 
Shakespeare Festival for which she 
received an Obie Award, Sweet Bird 
of Youth with Bacall and Foxfire with 
Hume and Tandy. 

In Me and My Girl, she played 
Sally Smith, the spunky cockney 
sweetheart to Curry’s Bill Snibson. 
The musical, which won a Tony 
Award, tells the comedy tribulations 
of a cockney who inherits a wealthy 
country estate and suddenly finds 
himself trying to fit in with the 
upper crust while continuing to court 
his old neighborhood gal. 


“Really the role fell in my lap. I 
was out in Los Angeles doing Sweet 
Bird of Youth with Lauren Bacall 
when they came into L.A. for a day 
to do auditions for Me and My 
Girl/' she said. “. . . I thought I 
was trying out for the Broadway 
replacement. Then they set me down 
and asked if I was interested in 
doing the tour. I said, ‘No way.’” 

At the time, Bullock was up for a 
role in the television series Hooperman 
and wasn’t sure if she was ready for 
the rigors of touring in a stage show. 

“I went to see the show, then I 
found out that Tim Curry also was 
doing it. I softened a little with every 
bit of information. 

“The show is really joyous and 
infectious. The audience loves it so 
much. Even when I am tired and 
don’t feel good, maybe it’s the eighth 
show of the week, there is something 
about people loving what you are 
doing that continues to renew 
yourself. 

“He (Curry) is wonderful. He’s 
very easy to work with. From the 
beginning we hit it off. Working 
together has been the easiest part for 
Tim and me. Whatever it is, we 
seem to have it, and I think that 
makes the relationship between the 
two characters better,” she said, with 
just a trace of an accent hinting of 
her East Texas roots. 

She was born in Dallas. When she 
was a child, her parents moved 
southeast to Cedar Creek Lake, a 
newly developed reservoir in 
Henderson County. When she was 
16, her family moved to nearby 
Athens. She graduated from Athens 
High School and went on to TJC 
and SMU. 

“It’s funny but from the time I 
was very small I knew what I 
wanted to do,” she said. 

Perhaps Bullock would have gone 
on to star in theatre even if Johnson 
had not been there to lend a hand 
when she needed it. But who knows 
for sure. 


BY DANNY MOGLE 















S eated behind an immense 
mahogany desk, Nelson 
Downing somehow looks out of 
place in the office setting. With 
streaks of silver in his hair and a 
hearty East Texas drawl, he discusses 
the rewards and heartbreaks of his 
job for the past 16 years. He has 
sworn to protect the citizens and re¬ 
inforce the laws of the land. Nelson 
Downing has chosen to serve justice. 

Recendy promoted to assistant 
chief of police for the Tyler Police 
Department, the 1972 Tyler Junior 
College graduate holds an impressive 
list of accomplishments: Rookie of 
the Year Award — 1973; a 
Certificate of Merit for 
Crimestoppers — 1983; and the 
National Sons of the American 
Revolution Commendation Medal — 
1985 (given to one officer per year). 
Also, he began an in-service training 
school for the department. Downing 
has taught classes in night-stick and 
hand-to-hand defensive tactics for the 
police station, as well as instructed a 
criminal justice course at TJC for 
three years. Currently, he owns a 
defensive driving school. 

With one semester left at TJC in 
1969, Downing was drafted into the 
army. When his stint was over, he 
returned to TJC, changed his major 
from computer programming to 
criminal justice, attended what is 
now the University of Texas at Tyler, 
and began working at the Police 
Department in May of 1972. Three 
years later he was transferred to the 
detective division. From there he was 
promoted to sergeant and coordi¬ 
nator of Crimestoppers, a job he held 
for 13 years. 

Downing says his present position 
as assistant chief of police is “a lot 
of hard work and very challenging, 
but I like that. I have to be able to 
set a goal that I can work toward.” 

His new responsibilities include 
coordinating the patrolman opera¬ 
tions, special units operations 
(SWAT Teams), and tactical unit 
operations (plainclothes officers). 


BY SHELLY HULSEY 

Rewards and 
Heartaches of 
Serving Justice 

Nelson Downing ’ 72, 
assistant police chief in 
Tyler, reveals the truth 
about being a lawman. 



‘‘I had started out in computer 
programming because the future was 
very promising financially,” says 
Downing. “However, when I came 
out of the army, I decided that I 
didn’t want to be saddled to a desk 
in an ‘8 to 5’ job, which is exacdy 
what I have,” he adds with a grin, 
“but I’m used to it now.” 

Downing says he was drawn to 
police work because it had a para¬ 
military structure, which was what 
he had grown accustomed to. “It was 
not as strict as the army but still had 
a tinge of excitement to it.” 

For day to day living, he has two 
basic philosophies. “My work ethic 
is basically to do the best that I can 
do in everything that I attempt. I 
also have a people ethic; and that is 
to treat everyone fairly regardless of 
who they are.” 


For young people interested in 
police work, Downing strongly 
cautions against hasty decisions. 
“Make absolutely sure this is what 
you want to do. You meet many 
good people, but you also meet 
many bad people. You sometimes 
see the lowest part of life. You see 
the abused children and wives, the 
rapists, the dope pushers, and the 
dope users who have totally messed 
up their lives. 

“It is nothing like television,” 
warns Downing, “It is very easy to 
be forced into a shell and become 
cynical of society. Officers must 
guard against this constantly. Often¬ 
times society may expect impossibil¬ 
ities from policemen; and oftentimes 
the police bear the brunt of the 
blame for the system. There are a lot 
of heartbreaks in this line of work 
because it is not a normal job.” 

He adds that “it is sometimes 
hard for the family to understand 
some of the things an officer goes 
through every day. It helps to have 
an understanding family like mine.” 
He and his wife, Flo, have one 
daughter and three sons. 

However, there were times when 
all the problems of the job seemed 
worthwhile for Downing. “Many 
times it is the simple things that 
mean a lot. 

“If an elderly lady hears something 
prowling around her house, or if she 
has been robbed, and you make the 
call to her house, that look of 
gratitude on her face more than pays 
you. You feel good to know that she 
feels safe once more because you 
have talked to her and reassured her. 

“When you help abused children 
or give them reassurance that 
someone does care for them, and 
that they are safe, the admiration on 
their faces is priceless. Also, every 
cop gets a great feeling when he 
knows he has caught a bad guy with 
the goods. When he clicks the cuffs 
on, it’s a good feeling because he 
knows he’s done his job.” 

That feeling belongs to Nelson 
Downing and others like him who 
know they serve justice. 
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DEVELOPMENT 


New Presidential 
Scholarship Established 

A presidential scholarship in 
memory of Elizabeth S. Gugenheim 
was recendy established at Tyler 
Junior College by Phil Hurwitz and 
Segle Fry, co-executors of the 
Elizabeth S. Gugenheim Estate. 

In accepting the gift, Dr. 

Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC 
president said, “This is a most 
significant gift and one which will 
provide lasting benefits to our 
students, the College and the 
community.” 

Hurwitz, who made the presenta¬ 
tion, said, “Miss Gugenheim came to 
know a lot of young people during 
the 40 years she served as manager 
of the boys department at Joyner-Fry 
clothing store, and it would be her 
desire to perpetuate education for the 
youth of our community. There’s no 
better way to fulfill her desire than a 
presidential scholarship to a 
deserving young man or woman.” 

Miss Gugenheim was born in 
Louisiana and educated in public 
schools there. She lived for a while 
in Pine Bluff, Arkansas before 
moving to Tyler with her family. She 
belonged to Temple Beth El. 

Legal Assistant Program 
Receives Scholarship 

The Tyler Area Association of 
Legal Assistants recently presented 
TJC with a $250 scholarship to be 
used to aid students enrolled in the 
College’s legal assistant program. 
Making the presentation was Penny 
Clarkston, TAALA president. 



With this new endowment, Tyler 
Junior College now has 32 presi¬ 
dential scholarships in place. Each 
represents a minimum $25,000 gift 
to the College, and each provides a 
$2,000 per year stipend for an 
academically talented graduating high 
school senior. 

Hurwitz, along with his wife, 
Jeanne, last year established a 
presidential scholarship to honor 
their sons, Dr. Craig Hurwitz and 
Dr. Gary Hurwitz. 

A dinner on November 10 will 
honor presidential scholarship donors 
and scholarship recipients. 


Howe-Baker Gives 
Scholarship for 21st Year 

In an effort to support higher 
education in the Greater Tyler Area, 
Howe-Baker Engineers Inc. has been 
offering an annual scholarship since 
1967 to assist an engineering student 
at TJC. 

The scholarship, which includes an 
opportunity to work part time for 
the company, awards the recipient 
$1,500. Richard Chrietzberg of 
Mineola is the 1988 recipient. 

Howe-Baker, headquartered in 
Tyler since 1958, is an international 
engineering, fabrication, procurement 
and construction company serving 
the petroleum production, refining, 
petrochemical and chemical 
industries. The company emphasizes 
current technology, modular and field 
construction, fast delivery and 
dependable performance with quality 
plants. Since its inception in 1945, 
Howe-Baker has designed and built 
more than 1,250 plants for clients in 
70 countries on all inhabited 
continents. 



A.D. Clark . left, president of the Tyler Junior College Board of Trustees , last spring 
presented Dr. Jim M. Vaughn , outgoing president , with a Special Service Award in 
recognition of outstanding contributions reflecting dedication and personal commitment to 
the College. 
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ON CAMPUS 


President Hawkins 
Named “Blue-chipper” 
in National Study 

Researchers at the University of 
Texas at Austin have identified 51 
outstanding chief executive officers at 
community, technical and junior 
colleges in 32 states. George A. 

Baker III, John E. Roueche and 
Robert R. Rose of the Community 
College Leadership Program at the 
University of Texas at Austin, 
published the results of their 
leadership study in the June/July 
issue of the Community . Technical , 
and Junior College Journal, the 
magazine of the American 
Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges. 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, 
president of Tyler Junior College, 
was named to this list of outstanding 
chief executive officers. 



As part of the study, the authors 
solicited nominations from 912 
presidents of public community, 
technical and junior colleges in the 
United States as well as from state 
directors of community college 
systems. The respondents were asked 
to nominate up to five peers within 
their states or regions who influence 
and shape values, attitudes, beliefs 
and behaviors that reflect 
commitment to access and excellence. 
Presidents from 44 states were 
represented in this nominating phase 
of the study. 

The 296 nominated chief executive 
officers were then asked to share in 
writing their personal philosophies of 
leadership. Each leader was asked to 
respond to an open-ended question 


and to provide examples of how they 
translated their philosophies into 
action. Each leader was also asked to 
nominate one or two colleagues who 
they think are exceptional community 
college CEO’s. 

“The comprehensiveness of the 
written statements and supporting 
artifacts regarding educational 
leadership philosophy was both 
inspirational and powerful,’’ said 
Roueche. Roueche said the second 
phase of the study generated a 
refined list of nationally respected 
community college CEO’s — a 
group of 51 “blue-chippers.’’ 

An intensive study of the 51 blue- 
chip community leaders will continue 
by the three researchers and will 
form the basis for a new book to be 
published by the AACJC this fall, 
titled Shared Vision: Transformational 
Leadership in the Community College. 

Students Win Medals 

Five students from the TJC 
electronics program participated for 
the first time in the VICA Skills 
Olympics in Harlingen last spring. 

TJC came away from the contest 
winning eight out of 15 medals 
awarded. 

Student Senate Attends Meet 

Tyler Junior College Student 
Senate recendy attended the 1988 
Texas Junior College Student 
Government Association Convention 
in El Paso. 

Presiding over the convention, 
which was attended by 400 students 
representing 34 colleges, was Dan 
Gillespie, president of the TJC 
Student Senate. 

TJC participated in three events 
winning first place for scrapbook, 
second place for video and being 
elected as Parliamentarian School of 

1988-89. 

Dental Hygiene Program 
Receives Accreditation 

The TJC dental hygiene program 
recendy received a status of full 
approval from the American Dental 
Association Commission on Dental 
Accreditation through the year 1997. 


The program is designed to 
prepare competent dental hygienists 
to meet the oral health care needs of 
the public. The program provides 24 
months of theoretical and clinical 
training at the College level leading 
to the associate in applied science 
degree in dental hygiene. 

To progress in the program, a 
minimum grade of “C” is required 
in all dental hygiene and science 
courses. Graduates who successfully 
pass the Dental Hygiene National 
Board Examination are eligible to 
take state licensing exams in states 
where they plan to practice. 

Hawkins Elected to 
National Board 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, TJC 
president, has been elected to the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC). 

His term began in July and will 
run until June 30, 1991. 

The AACJC, and the 1,228 
community, technical and junior 
colleges the association represents, 
identify with and serve the broad 
public interest through providing 
student access to excellent 
educational programs. A primary 
function of the AACJC is to help 
decipher that broad public interest, 
and then help member colleges to 
respond to the demands of that 
public interest, and consequent 
development of public policies. 

Enrollment Passes 8,000 Mark 

With an enrollment of 8,124 
students for the 1988 fall semester, 
Tyler Junior College boasts its largest 
enrollment in the College’s 63-year 
history. 

The total enrollment represents an 
increase of 7 percent over 7,563 
students in the fall of 1987, and an 
11 percent increase over 7,308 
students in the fall of 1986. 

Dr. Raymond M. Hawkins, 
president of TJC, attributes this 
continued increase in enrollment to 
convenience, cost, quality and 
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students returning for continued 
education or retraining. 

“The College is convenient and 
close to home for many of our 
students, and the cost is considerably 
lower compared to many other 
institutions of higher learning,” 

Hawkins said. “Also, we like to 
think that the quality of our 
education is a significant factor, and 
we plan to continue improving it.” 

A final factor in enrollment, 
according to Dr. Hawkins, is the 
number of students returning for 
continued education or retraining. 

This record-breaking enrollment 
consists of 51 percent full-time 
students enrolled in 12 or more 
semester hours, and 49 percent part- 
time students enrolled in fewer than 
12 semester hours. 

Statewide, the 49 Texas public 
community/junior colleges enroll 
approximately 64 percent of Texas 
freshmen and sophomore students in 
public higher education. 

FACULTY/STAFF 

BRIEFS 

Larry Pilgrim, instructor/ 
coordinator of agricultural sciences, was 
speaker last spring for the East Texas 
Cattle-Ettes. 

Dr. Elaine Graybill, instructor of 
French and Spanish, recently 
presented The French Connection in 
Texas History and Geography and 
English Words of French Origin for 
John Tyler High School French 
classes. 

Mary Peddy Beal, counselor/ 
coordinator, student scholarship 
advisement program, was one of 30 
participants selected by the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society International, 
an honorary organization for women 
educators, to attend a two-week 
Leadership/Management Seminar at 
the University of Texas at Austin last 
summer. The seminar, directed 
through the University’s Office of 
Management Development Programs 
of the Graduate School of Business 
and sponsored by the 163,000 
member society, included participants 
from the Netherlands, Costa Rica, 
Mexico and 22 states of the U.S. She 


was also named to the Social 
Committee of the Texas Junior 
College Teachers Association. 

A. Wayne Criswell, who has 
served as director of financial 
services since 1984, has been named 
dean of financial services. 

William R. Crowe, director of 
student affairs since 1984, has been 
named dean of students. 

Nell Warren, mid-management 
instructor, presented Facilitating 
Effective Communication to Delta 
Kappa Gamma last spring in Tyler. 

Dorothy Kite, secretary of science 
and mathematics, was speaker last 
spring at Moore Middle School in 
Tyler. Her topic was German 
immigration into Texas in the 
early 1800’s. 

Rebecca Bibby, instructor/ 
coordinator of home economics, has 
been awarded an honorary 
membership in the Texas 
Association, Future Homemakers of 
America. She was recognized for 
“The tremendous amount of time 
and pride you have invested into 
broadening our horizons and 
encouraging us to face the future 
with warm courage and high hope,” 
said state officials. 

Richard Minter, dean of program 
development, served as a 
coordinator/writer for a recent 
Commission on Colleges of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools reaffirmation visit to 
Chesterfield-Marlboro Technical 
College in South Carolina. He is also 
serving on a task force to develop 
new guidelines for technical and 
vocational programs for the 
Coordinating Board, Texas College 
and University System. 

David Ligon, government 
instructor, spoke last spring to the 
Lindale Rotary Club on the current 
presidential election in the context of 
traditional political values. 

Rebecca Laughlin-Foster, 
sociology/psychology instructor, 
presented a paper, Creative In-Service , 
during the 29th annual meeting of 
the Texas Association for Homes for 
the Elderly last June. 


Terry Walch, counselor, received 
a doctorate degree in curriculum 
and instructional supervision from 
East Texas State University 
last May. 

Kathie Pierce, Claridge Hall 
coordinator, has been inducted into 
the national honor society, Alpha 
Chi, at the University of Texas at 
Tyler. Membership in the fraternity 
is open to those who have a 3.5 or 
greater grade point average. 

Tom Simmons, biology instructor, 
was named 1987-88 Teacher of the 
Year by the TJC Student Senate. 
Recognized as advisor of the year 
was Emma Lou Prater, student 
activities director. Top organization 
honors went to Future Farmers of 
America, Larry Pilgrim, advisor and 
instructor/coordinator, agriculture/ 
farm and ranch management. 



Ken Dance, vice president of 
financial and administrative services, 
earned a Ph.D. in educational 
administration last summer. His 
dissertation was The Impact of Master 
Planning on Institutional Effectiveness. 

Pam Wade, dental hygiene 
instructor, recendy presented Pit and 
Fissure Sealant Application and 
Infection Control in the Dental 
Environment to area dentists and 
dental hygienists. 

Pat Cryer, vocational nursing 
instructor, spoke last spring to the 
Eastview Nursing Center on AIDS 
and to Whitehouse High School 
special education students on CPR. 

Dr. Mickey Slimp, dean of 
learning resources, was selected to 
attend the 21st annual summer 
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Harmony and 
Perform in the 

Harmony and Understanding, a 
select group of singers from the TJC 
choir traveled to Washington, DC 
last April to perform for the Texas 
Breakfast Club. 

Their performance kicked off 
Washington’s Lady Bird Johnson 
Jubilee, a two-day celebration of her 
75th birthday. 

“The Tyler Junior College group 
will long be remembered by those 
who were privileged to be there, not 
only for the beautiful music but the 


Understanding 
Nation’s Capitol 

effervescence of enthusiasm and good 
cheer that their presence diffused 
throughout the rooms,’’ said Dale 
Miller, program chairman for the 
Breakfast Club. 

The club’s membership includes 
the Texas Congressional Delegation, 
key staff members on Capitol Hill 
and prominent Texans in the 
business community. 

The singers were accompanied by 
J.W. Johnson and Cheryl Rogers, 

TJC music faculty. 


Tyler Junior College 

Men’s and Women’s Home Basketball Schedule 


seminar on academic administration 
held at Texas A&M University last 
summer. 

Vickie Geisel, counselor/ 
coordinator, support services, was 
speaker last spring for two regional 
equity workshops for post-secondary 
institutions at Texas Southmost 
College, South Padre Campus and 
McLennan Community College. She 
presented other programs to John 
Tyler High School, United 
Telephone, Tyler Adult Learning 
Center and the Rose Capital Pilot 
Club of Tyler. She recently 
participated as a member of the 
Coordinating Board, Texas College 
and University System’s site visit 
team for Amarillo College, TSTI- 
Amarillo, TSTI-Sweetwater, Alvin 
Community College and Grayson 
County College. 


Tyler Rotary 

Young Citizens Named 



William F. Coats and Julie A. 
Engelking were selected last spring as 
Tyler Junior College’s Rotary Young 
Citizens. 

The Tyler Rotary Club has 
sponsored the Rotary Young Citizens 
Club for 57 years. The purpose of 
this organization is to create an 
awareness of the qualities that 
contribute to the development of 
useful citizens among students. 

Engelking, of Plano, received her 
associate in arts degree from TJC in 
May. Coats, of Tyler, is attending 
The University of Texas at Austin. 


Nov. 17-19 

Tyler Junior College 



Classic (MW) 

TBA 

Nov. 25-26 

Thanksgiving Classic (M) 

TBA 

Nov. 29 

Blinn College (W) 

6:00 

Dec. 1 

Temple Junior College (W) 6:00 

Dec. 6 

Southwestern Christian 



College (W) 

6:00 

Dec. 7 

# Navarro College (M) 

7:30 

Jan. 5-7 

Tyler Junior College New 



Year’s Classic (W) 

TBA 

Jan. 11 

Jacksonville College (M) 

7:30 


Jan. 14 

Jan. 21 

# Panola Junior 

College (MW) 

*Kilgore College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 
6:00 & 8:00 

Feb. 1 

*Paris Junior College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Feb. 6 

* Angelina College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 

Feb. 15 

*Lon Morris College (M) 

7:30 

Feb. 20 

^Trinity Valley Community 
College (MW) 

6:00 & 8:00 


* Denotes Conference Game (M) Men's Team 

(MW) Men's and Women's Teams (W) Women's Team 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS NOTES 

1939 

Dr. Kenneth B. Ragsdale, a 
recipient of four degrees at the 
University of Texas at Austin, has 
recently published a book entitled 
The Year America Discovered Texas: 
Centennial \36, which he has 
inscribed in the memory of Miss 
Allene Brandenburg, his English 
teacher at TJC in 1937-39. In 
addition to this book, he has two 
other books in publication, 
Quicksilver (A&M University Press, 
1976), and Wings Over the Mexican 
Border (University of Texas Press, 
1984). The Centennial book has 
been accorded two awards. He 
received the Carr P. Collins Award 
for the best non-fiction work on 
Texas published in 1987. On 
September 24, 1988, he received the 
Ottis Lock Award at the annual 
meeting of the East Texas Historical 
Association in Nacogdoches. The 
latter award is for the best book 
encompassing an East Texas theme. 

1951 

Raymond Leon Foster of Tyler 
was recendy named Woodcreek 
Nursing Center Administrator. 

Foster, a retired Air Force colonel, 
holds masters’ degrees from Texas 
A&M University and the University 
of Texas at Tyler. He is currendy 
pursuing a master’s degree in 
gerontology at the University of 
North Texas. 

1959 

Larry Craig was elected in 1987 
and is now serving as County Judge 
for Smith County. Judge Craig is a 
1961 graduate of the University of 
Texas at Austin and a 1963 
graduate of the University of 
Houston College of Pharmaq'. 

Fred P. Watkins, presendy a film 
producer in Plano, just completed 
writing and directing Death's Fury, a 
theatrical film, to be distributed by 
New World Films. Also, he was 
hired to rewrite and direct Cadre , 
starring Ernest Borgnine, to film in 
October of 1988. 


I960 

Raymond E. Smith of Tyler 
recently joined the anesthesia staff of 
Mother Frances Hospital. 

1965 

Alan H. Marvin has recendy 
moved from Lake Jackson, TX to La 
Mesa, CA. 

1966 

Terry Johnson Calhoun, a former 
Apache Belle, is currently an 
educator and past president of the 
Mother’s Kitchen Food Co-op. She is 
employed at the Green Acres Baptist 
Child Care. Calhoun has attended 
Colorado State College, North Texas 
State University, Southern Methodist 
University, and the University of 
Texas at Tyler. 

1967 ,_I 



Jimmie Horton was promoted to 
store director for Brookshire’s 
Grocery, Bergfeld Shopping Center, 
in June, 1988. Horton joined 
Brookshire’s in 1972 as a stocker in 
a Tyler store. From there he moved 
up to perishable manager, co¬ 
assistant manager, assistant manager 
and store director at several of the 
Tyler stores. 

1968 

John C. Pace currendy lives near 
Fort Worth with his wife and 
recendy adopted son, Christopher 
Charles Pace. Pace also has two 
foster sons ages 3 and 6. He is a 
sales representative for Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

Janet (Adamson) Pattillo Eves in 
Round Rock, and is employed by 
Oak Bluff Real Estate. 

1969 

Joe V. French is manager of the 
new Tyler office of Petro Sources 
Inc., which is headquartered in 


Shreveport with an international 
office in Brisbane, AustraEa. 

1970 

Sherrill Smith Kangas is a fourth 
grade teacher at St. Alban’s in 
Waco, where her husband is a self- 
employed CPA. They have two 
children, Brandon, 10, and Kristi, 7. 

John G. Self has been named 
president of CitiTel Corporation, a 
health care marketing and 
distribution firm with offices in 
Houston and Los Angeles. Self 
earned a bachelor’s degree from East 
Texas State University, Commerce in 
1973. Also, he is a former reporter 
with the Tyler Courier-Times — 
Telegraph , assistant night news editor 
for The Lubbock Avalanche-Journal 
and an editor and crime reporter for 
The Houston Post. In 1976, Self 
entered the health field as 
community relations director for 
Hermann Hospital in Houston. 

WhEe there, he was instrumental in 
the coordination of the state’s first 
emergency helicopter transport 
system, Life Flight, along with Dr. 
James H. “Red’’ Duke Jr. In 1988, 
he coordinated the beginning of 
NAHS, one of the largest networks 
of non-profit health care facilities in 
the nation. 

1973 

Lynn (Calvin) and Paul Cloptin 
live in Lafayette, Louisiana where he 
is a field foreman for Amoco, and 
she is a homemaker. They celebrated 
their 15th wedding anniversary last 
summer. They have one child, Bryan, 
age 5. Lynn holds a B.S. degree from 
Lamar University. 

Michael Shane McCardell, 

Student Senate President 1972-73, 
has moved to New York City to 
serve as Human Resources Director 
for a national tax office Touche Ross 
& Co. 

Gary L. Thedford, an insurance 
agent with the Bergfeld Agency, has 
for the seventh year quaEfied for 
membership in the MiUion DoUar 
Round Table. The West Texas State 
University graduate is a member of 
the Texas Leaders Round Table and 
has won the National Sales 
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Achievement Award. He is past 
president of the East Texas Estate 
Planning Council. 

1975 

George Morris is the new 
minister of music at First Baptist in 
Crockett. The former TJC music 
major graduated from the University 
of Texas at Tyler and went on to 
receive his master’s in religious 
education. 

1976 

Robert Cox, former All-American 
and TJC coach, is currently tennis 
coach at the University of Arkansas. 
He brought the young, inexperienced, 
Razorbacks to an 18-6 regular-season 
record, a No. 17 NCAA ranking 
and the Southwest Conference 
championship. He is also named the 
Region VI Coach of the Year. 

Mike R. Vinson is now head of 
the professional tennis program at 
Timber Creek Racquet and Swim 
Club in Tyler. Vinson attended the 
first tennis program at TJC. He 
graduated from Midwestern State 
University in Wichita Falls with a 
bachelor of science degree in social 
work. Also, he has attended graduate 
school at the University of North 
Texas where he majored in 
education. 

1977 

Allen Scott, formerly night shift 
assistant manager of Brookshire’s 
Warehouse, has been promoted to 
refrigerated warehouse night shift 
manager. A veteran of 11 years with 
Brookshire’s, Scott worked as a 
warehouseman, order selector and 
checker, assistant foreman and 
foreman before being promoted to 
refrigerated warehouse night shift 
manager in 1986. 

Cyndi Williams lives in Austin 
where she is a disk jockey for 
KOKE AM Radio. She wrote and 
produced her first play, The Lights 
Are ON , which debuted in July at 
the Zachary Scott Theatre in Austin. 

1978 

Eddie Clark, an 18-year veteran 
on the Tyler Police Department was 


promoted to Crimestoppers’ 
Coordinator. Sgt. Clark has been 
serving as day shift patrol sergeant 
and field training officer coordinator. 
He has served four years as a patrol¬ 
man, eight years as a detective and 
six years as patrol sergeant. In 1982, 
he helped start the Neighborhood 
Crime Watch Program. Clark is 
married and is the father of two 
children. 

Nancy Duff received her Ph.D. 
degree in systematic theology May 
20, at Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. Duff, assistant 
professor of Christian ethics in Texas 
Christian University’s Brite Divinity 
School for three years, earned a 
bachelor of arts degree at Austin 
College. She also holds a master of 
divinity from Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, VA. 

Janice McGrew lives in Mena, 

AR, where she is employed as a 
computer operator for McGrew’s 
Tax and Accounting. 

Marcia Southworth is supervisor 
of the Corporate Trust/Municipal 
Bond Department at First City Bank 
in Austin. 

1979 

Steve Connell is a freelance 
commercial artist in Austin. 

Bonnie Holcomb Stafford and 
her husband, Marlon, announce the 
birth of their second son, Craig 
Michael Stafford, on April 5, 1988. 
They live in Gunter. 

1981 

Jane Miller Ondrasek and her 
husband, Robert, have a son, Kevin 
Austin Ondrasek, born on April 7, 
1987. They live in North Richland 
Hills where she is employed as an 
interior designer. 

1982 

Rhonda Haynes Hammons, a 
former member of the Student 
Dental Hygienists Association, is a 
registered dental hygienist in 
Carthage where she lives. 

Scott Reilly, formerly warehouse 
planning coordinator, is the new 
warehouse systems manager for 
Brookshire Grocery Company. Reilly, 


with Brookshire’s since 1980, also 
worked as a warehouseman and 
order checker. 

1983 

Judy Latta Broussard lives in 
Dallas, and received a promotion to 
staff accountant at the corporate 
reporting department of MCORP. 

1984 

Cheryl Jones Ashley received her 
B.A. in business administration 
degree from Austin College in 
January of 1987, and is presently 
employed at ITI in Dallas as a 
billing inquiry representative. 

Dee Ann Hilliard was recendy 
employed by the Tyler Independent 
School District to teach fourth grade 
at Hazel Owens Elementary School. 

Elaine Reichard, former co-editor 
of the TJC News, is now editor, 
reporter, and photographer for the 
Chandler and Brownsboro Statesman , 
and reporter and photographer for 
The Lake View News. In 1987, the 
Statesman received first place in 
features. Reichards wrote all the 
features. A 1986 graduate of UT 
Tyler, she was the ’85-’86 editor of 
the UT Tyler Patriot. 

Donna E. Reynolds is currendy a 
child care counselor/caseworker in 
Dallas. “Two people on the staff at 
TJC had a big impression in my life. 
They were great — Counselor Mary 
Peddy Beal and Dr. Marguerite 
Hewitt,’’ Reynolds writes. 

Eric D. Robertson is a student at 
East Texas State University working 
on a B.S. in industry and technology. 

Tammy D. Saxton, a home 
economist for Sanyo, recently 
married Dr. Trent Beaton, a family 
doctor in Wynne, AR. He is a 
graduate of Notre Dame University. 

Beth Green Thomson is presendy 
a speech and drama teacher in the 
Tyler area. 

1985 

Carla Morgan Fulford, a 
hairdresser with Perkins Hair 
Fashions in Tyler, recendy married 
Michael Fulford a geologist with 
Finn Oil and Chemical Company. 
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Alton Roy Hanson, a registered 
nurse at Hermann Hospital in the 
Texas Medical Center, has recendy 
spent three months in Fort 
Lauderdale, FL, as a traveling nurse. 
Hanson is now pursuing a bachelor’s 
degree in nursing at the University 
of Texas at Houston School of 
Nursing. 

Nikki Lavon Lumpkin, is a 1988 
^ honor graduate from UT Arlington. 

She was named Outstanding College 
Student of America. Recently she 
appeared on BET Television as co¬ 
host of Video Soul with Donnie 
Simpson as a result of a contest won 
with MCA Records in Washington, 
DC. 

Kim Malone graduated from 
Texas A&M University in May, 

1988 with a B.S. degree in 
secondary education. She is now 
teaching at the Colony High School 
in Lewisville I.S.D. 

Amy Mills married Brian 
Donnell of Houston. The couple met 
in the TJC Apache Band. He 
graduated from North Texas State 
with a B.M.E., and she graduated 
from Baylor with a B.M.E. also. She 
is employed as a music teacher. 

Joe Prud’homme, a graduate of 
the University of Texas at Austin, 
has returned to his alma mater, T.K. 
Gorman High School as the new 
head football coach of the 
Crusaders. Prud’homme, a former 
football scholarship recipient at TJC, 
was an assistant football and 
basketball coach at Hyde Park 
Baptist in Austin. “Anybody who 
goes into coaching looks forward to 
coming back to their old high school 
and coaching. It’s important,’’ he 
writes. 

Tanya Smith Vender graduated 
from North Texas State University in 
August, 1987, and is presendy 
teaching high school in the Dallas 
area. 

1986 

Danya Lerouge Cooper, a data 
entry technician at TJC, is pursuing 
a bachelor’s degree in computer 


science at the University of Texas at 
Tyler. 

1987 

Randy Duke, formerly store 
director at the Brookshire’s Grocery 
in Kilgore, has been promoted to 
personnel training manager. Duke 
began working for the company in 
1977. He has worked as a courtesy 
clerk, stocker, assistant store manager 
and store director at stores in Tyler, 
Quitman and Kilgore. 

Ronald Kellum has moved to 
Austin. 

William A. Smith Jr. was recendy 
elected chairman of the SMU College 
Republicans. Also, he was on the 
honor roll for the fall semester 1987. 

1988 

Timothy A. Phillips is a student 
at the University of Texas at Austin. 

WEDDINGS 

Michael Shane Scott, ’87, and 
Jeri Lynn Mills of Tyler. She is 
employed by Quinn’s Cleaners, and 
he is employed by Smith County 
Sheriff s Department. 

Dennis Roger Graham, ’68, and 
Angie Milner, ’85, of Tyler. She is 
employed at Aetna Life and Casualty. 

Donna Jean Smith, ’88, and 
Jaceson Lee Browning, ’88, of 
Tyler. He is a maintenance mechanic 
at Medical Center Hospital in Tyler, 
where they reside. 

Tina Renee Attaway, ’86, and Joe 
Layne Todd both of Whitehouse. She 
is employed by Tyler Pediatric 
Clinic, and he works for Attaway 
Wholesale Distributors Inc. 

Richard Allen Brittain, ’88, of 
Tyler and Annette Nolte of Waco. 
They reside in Tyler where he is a 
sales representative for Norton 
Concrete Co. 

Franklin Lee Griffin, ’87, of 
Chandler and Serena Renee 
Crossland of Windom. She is a 
teacher at the Gregory Center, and 
he is employed by Dillard’s 
Department Store. The couple live in 
Chandler. 


Angela Marie Palmisano, ’86, of 
Tyler and Michael Edward Oefinger 
of College Station. They reside in 
College Station where he is a student 
at Texas A&M University. She is an 
ophthalmic technician. 

Sheila Kay Munday, ’88, and 
Jerry Beau Johnson, ’86, of Tyler. 
She is employed by Foley’s, and he 
works at Vulcraft. The couple have 
residence in Palestine. 

Julienne Alyssa Butler, ’88, of 
Tyler, and James Todd Stewart, 

’86, of Dallas. The couple resides in 
Dallas where she is a student at the 
University of Texas Southwestern 
Medical Center, and he is a land 
surveyor for Powell & Powell 
Engineering. 

Paula Michelle Russell of Tyler 
and William Walter Hoffman III of 
Lindale, ’83. He attends graduate 
school at UT Tyler and is 
production supervisor for Tyler Pipe. 

Sally Stiefer, ’84, and Terry Van 
Story, ’83, of Tyler. They reside in 
Tyler where she is a teller for 
Southside State Bank, and he is 
employed as a utility lineman for TU 
Electric Co. 

Sheryl Lyn Davis of Tyler and 
Badih Elarba of Maturin, Venezuela, 
’86. He is a mechanical engineer. 
They live in Beaumont where she 
attends Lamar University. 

Cynthia Kay Clark, ’88, and 
William Brock Hardaway of Tyler. 

He is employed as a patient accounts 
representative by Seton Medical 
Center in Austin. They live in San 
Marcos. 

Diane Elizabeth Mercy, ’81, and 
Mark Warren Knowles of Tyler. She 
is employed by TCA Cable TV, and 
is a graduate student of UT Tyler. 

He is a partner in Knowles 
Architects. 

Mary Aune Waggonner, ’86, and 
Gregory Taylor Creath, ’86, of 
Tyler. She is a horticulturist at Red 
Oak Gardens, and he is a mechanic. 
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Cindy Kay Barton of Athens and 
David Mark Swinney of Arp. She is 
a teacher for Athens Independent 
School District, and he is employed 
by Plummer Bros. Supply of Tyler. 
They live in Athens. 

Lee Smith and Lori Baker of 
Whitehouse. He is a surveyor, and 
she is a data entry operator for 
Whitehouse United Methodist 
Church. 

Virginia Kay Morris, ’84, and 
David Alan Tomlinson, ’83, of 
Tyler. They live in Longview where 
he is district sales manager for Frito- 
Lay. She is a graduate of UT Tyler, 
and he is a graduate of UT Austin. 

Pamela K. Cockerham and Blane 
A. Griffith of Arlington. She is 
employed by Medical Star 
Ambulance and attends Tarrant 
County Junior College. He is a 
computer operator for Datotek and, 
also, attends TCJC. 

Tammy Denise Saxton, ’84, and 
Dr. James Trent Beaton, both of 
Wynne, AR. She is a home 
economist for Sanyo, and he is a 
physician at Wynne Medical Clinic 
in Wynne, where they reside. 

Carla Suzanne Cates, ’87, and 
Eric Jay Kunzman, ’79, of Tyler. 

He is a surveying technician in 
Tyler. 

Machelle Denise Mize, ’88, and 
Robert Bruce Burnham, ’87, of 
Tyler. The couple live in Tyler where 
she is an automotive sales clerk for 
Green Light, and he is an auto parts 
adviser for K-Mart. 

Kelly Henderson of Groesbeck 
and Mathew McCullough of Beeville, 
’87. She is employed as a dental 
hygienist. He is stationed in 
Twentynine Palms, CA, with the U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

Larry Dene Mendez, ’86, and 
Lisa Ann Rhea, both of Tyler. The 
couple live in Tyler where she is an 
employee of Burger King, and he is 
a restaurant manager. 

Jerry L. Glover, ’86, of Mount 
Sylvan and Janice Lynn Gandy of 
Tyler. She is a secretary for the 
University of Texas at Tyler, and he 
is employed as an expediter at UT 
Tyler. 


Debra Marie Schmalzried, ’88, 
and Lonnie Larue Jones, both of 
Tyler. He is a construction 
contractor. 

Alicia Anne Horne of Houston, 
’86, and David Charles Rhodes of 
Tyler. She is a legal secretary with 
Loftis & Roberts, and he is an 
associate of Sam’s Wholesale Club in 
Tyler where they live. 

Beth Colleen Campbell of Tyler, 
’84, and Greg Ray Chandler of 
Chapel Hill. She is employed by East 
Texas Cancer Center, and he is a 
building contractor. They will live in 
Chapel Hill. 

Serrena Devonne Johnson, ’88, 
and Robby Dale Washington, ’84, 
both of Tyler. They reside in 
Germany where he is in the U.S. 
Army. 

Penny Sue Morgan, ’86, and 
Richard Kyle Roach, ’83, both of 
Tyler. He is a salesman at Massey & 
Brown Sporting Goods. 

Amie Lee McGlaun, ’88, and 
Thad Lyn Bevis, both of Whitehouse. 
The couple live in St. Louis, MO, 
where he is employed by Jerry Haas 
Racing. 

Leann Gibson, ’81, and Alan 
Johnston, ’80, both of Tyler. 

Roger Dale Hassell, ’80, and 
Pamela Ann Vann of Tyler. She is 
employed by Woodcreek Athletic 
Club, and he is employed by Penco 
Oil Co. The couple reside in Tyler. 

Patricia Anne Odom of Tyler, 

’84, and Larry Duane Lumpkin of 
Ruston, LA. They reside in Ruston 
where he attends Louisiana Tech 
University. 

Mary Elizabeth Keith of Tyler, 

’84, and Brian David Hunt of 
Cleburne. She attends Texas A&M, 
and he is employed by the United 
Parcel Service. They live in Bryan. 

Larry Dean Russell of Tyler ’87, 
and Karen Renee Medlock of 
Whitehouse. They reside in Tyler, 
where she is a checker at Tom 
Thumb Page, and he is employed in 
the deli at Tom Thumb. 


In Memoriam 

El Freda Taylor Pirtle 

El Freda Taylor Pirtle, 82, 
longtime benefactor of Tyler Junior 
College, died August 30 in a Tyler 
hospital after a lengthy illness. 

She and her late husband, George 
W. Pirtle, a well-known petroleum 
geologist, gave contributions that 
made possible a state-of-the-art 
technology center for the College. 

They endowed numerous 
scholarships at TJC including the El 
Freda Taylor Pirde Incentive 
Scholarship in Nursing established in 
1978 for graduating students. Mrs. 
Pirtle also paid for tuition, fees and 
books for students she learned were 
in need of help. 

“The entire Tyler Junior College 
family is saddened by the death of 
Mrs. Pirde,’’ said Dr. Raymond M. 
Hawkins, president of TJC. “She 
shared with her late husband, 

George, a deep commitment to 
education, and a love for young 
people evidenced by their 
philanthropic endowments to TJC 
and other institutions of higher 
education, and the Boy Scouts of 
America, to name a few.’’ 

Born in Adair, Oklahoma, Mrs. 
Pirtle moved to Tyler in 1932. She 
was a member of Marvin United 
Methodist Church and Willow Brook 
Country Club. 

Survivors include a son, Dr. 
William Pirtle of Tyler, five 
grandchildren and two 
great-grandchildren. 
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In Memoriam 

A1 Gilliam 
(1920-1988) 



A1 Gilliam, 68, choreographer for 
the Apache Belles for 36 years until 
his retirement in 1984, died August 
21 in a Tyler hospital after a short 
illness. 

Gilliam worked with four different 
directors of the Belles and literally 
thousands of girls. Some highlights of 
those years with the group were 
meeting Presidents Johnson, Ford, 
Carter and Reagan. 

He was proud of the fact that he 
taught two generations of Belles, and 
kept in touch with many of them. 

He was also proud of originating the 
maneuver in which the Belles made 
their entrance before football games 


by marching around the rim of the 
stadium to the beat of drums. 

A graduate of Tyler public 
schools, Gilliam served in the U.S. 
Army during World War II, 
attended the University of Miami at 
Coral Gables, Florida, the University 
of Texas at Austin and Falcom 
University of Fine Arts of 
Hollywood, California. 

He served as resident director of 
the Tyler Civic Theatre since its 
founding in 1949. In 1982, the 
Civic Theatre Board honored him by 
naming the performing area of the 
reconstructed theatre “The Alfred E. 
Gilliam Theatre in the Round.” 

He also served as director for the 
Texas Rose Festival Coronation and 
as master of ceremonies for the 
Order of the Rose Ball held each 
year during the festival since 1949. 

In 1968, Tyler recognized him by 
proclaiming April 30 “A1 Gilliam 
Day,” and more than 300 well- 
wishers presented him with a Gold 
Good Citizenship Medal, a check 
from Tyler citizens and a certificate 
from the Tyler unit of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. 

Survivors include an uncle and 
nine cousins. 


DEATHS 

1934 

Marie Frances Lee Bryan of 
Baytown died January 16 after a 
lengthy illness. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, James 
Monroe Bryan in 1985. Both were 

1934 graduates of Tyler Junior 
College. They are survived by a 
daughter. 

1935 

Donnell F. Kerr, 73, died in 
Tyler April 3, after a brief illness. 
He was a graduate of the University 
of Texas at Austin, a charter 


member of Sharon Temple and a 
32nd Degree Mason, and was a 
public accountant for 40 years. 
Survivors include his wife, a son and 
daughter, three grandchildren and a 
brother. 

1944 

Clarence Edelle “Red” Parker, 
62, died April 9, in Yorba Linda, 
CA, after a long illness. He was a 
civilian employee at the Yama 
Proving Grounds until his retirement 
in 1987. He is survived by his wife, 
two daughters, four stepsons, a 
stepdaughter, and 10 grandchildren. 


1956 

Jerry J. Williams, 53, died April 
18, in Tyler after a long illness. He 
was a certified public accountant and 
owner of Jerry J. Williams C.P.A. 

He is survived by his wife, one son, 
two daughters, three brothers and 
two sisters. 

1965 

Billie Joyce Golden Ricketts 44, 
died August 20 in Tyler. She was a 
1965 TJC graduate and held a B.A. 
degree from East Texas State 
University. She was office manager at 
Memorial Park Cemetery and funeral 
homes. Survivors include her 
husband, a son and daughter, 
parents and a sister and brother. 

1967 

Karen Lynn (Hall) Betts, 41, of 
Omaha, died March 24, in a Tyler 
hospital. She was a teacher in the 
Daingerfield and Atlanta schools and 
was a member of the First United 
Methodist Church of Daingerfield. 
Survivors include her husband, her 
mother, one brother, and four nieces. 

1983 

Henry Lee Pittman of Tyler, 39, 
died April 18, from injuries received 
in a motorcycle accident. He was a 
security guard for the Texas 
Department of Corrections. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and 
daughter, his mother, father and step¬ 
mother, and a brother and sister. 

1988 

Kurlander Yvonne Howard, 19, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
May 11. She was to graduate from 
TJC on May 17. She is survived by 
her parents, two sisters, one brother, 
two grandmothers, and a great 
grandmother. 

Jeffrey Scott Wills, 25, of Tyler died 
August 28 from injuries received in 
a truck-train collision in Ferris. The 
TJC student is survived by his 
parents, two brothers and two 
grandmothers. 
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Farmersville Memories 


BY PAT LOGAN 

C higoe. A small tropical flea, 
Tunga penetrans, of which 
the fertile female burrows 
under tender skin, causing intense 
irritation. Also called chigger. 

I have a theory about Thomas 
Wolfe’s much quoted dictum, “You 
can’t go home again’’: You can if 
the chiggers will let you. 

Last July, replete with camera, 
scrapbook, various family tree data, 
a traveling companion and poignant 
childhood memories, I journeyed to 
Farmersville, Collin County, in the 
blackland prairie northeast of Dallas. 
From birth through college, I | f 

spent every summer in Farmersville. f_. 

This is the land of my ancestors. 

And of the chiggers. They were ever 
a scourge and a menace. “Patsy, 
come in this minute before you get 
COVERED with chiggers.’’ “Look at 
all those bites — didn’t I TELL you 
to get out of that grass?” 

Since the creatures didn’t begin to 
chew until the next day back in 
Tyler, my day in Farmersville was 
well-nigh perfect. The past peeked 
out from some misty hiding place 
and like a gleeful elf came rushing 
toward me and, for a few moments, 

I was once again a child. 

The corner drug, and my uncle in 
a straw hat by the marble-topped 
counter stooped down to proffer an 
ice cream cone. I accepted with a 
mixture of eagerness and appre¬ 
hension. “Aren’t you going to eat it, 
Patsy?” A painful whisper, “No, I 
have to save it for dessert.” His 
laughter rang out. He assured me he 
would square things with Mother. I 
commenced and just in time, for 
pink and white rivulets were 
beginning to melt down the tan of 
the cone. 

And there the building my grand¬ 
father owned, renting out the lower 
floor to the grocery we frequented, 
long before the word “supermarket” 
existed. Up the street, its marquee 
cracked and somehow angularly 
awkward, a truly, truly last 
picture show. 


Chiggers, church and devil’s food cake. 



Here the First Baptist Church, 
now adorned with a Texas historical 
marker. One Sunday morning I 
arrived, my hand nestled in 
Grandmother’s and wearing a dotted 
swiss dress that scratched. We were 
early and several Sunday School 
teachers clustered close to the piano. 
They asked me if I knew a song. I 
said yes. And, totally unaware of 
Baptist restrictions, I sang a popular 
ditty of the time, I Had a Little 
Drink About an Hour Ago. 

A few blocks farther on, the literal 
ruins of the old ice house, broken 
stone and rotting timber and 
sunflowers stemming up, fried egg 
yellow. Here we took our 
watermelons to be cooled and from 
here each morning a man set out in 
a horse-drawn wagon loaded with 
blocks of ice to deliver. 

And the two-story white house. 

Oh yes, the house! 

In the dusk of a summer evening, 
games with my cousin beneath the 
lofty pecan trees in the front yard. 
The measured creak of the stairs as 
my grandmother ascended and the 
tinkle of ice in the pitcher of cold 
water she is bringing to us all. My 
grandfather, white head bent to his 
radio, a platter of chopped cabbage 
in his lap, his ear intent on every 
word of the political conventions. 


Laughter at supper as the family 
gathered around the kitchen table for 
fried chicken and mashed potatoes 
and the mouth-watering peach 
cobbler. And at that table too, one 
subdued time late at night, 
Grandmother served a slice of devil’s 
food cake to my great-aunt, whose 
husband’s body would be lowered to 
the grave the following day. I didn’t 
think she would touch it. I watched 
in amazement as her fork slid 
through the reddish brown freshness. 

I hadn’t realized that we go on 
eating even when a loved one dies. 

The house has shrunk; it has 
never since adulthood looked as huge 
as my memory pictures. The white 
of the paint is graying. One of the 
pecan trees protrudes a jagged 
stump, a victim of storm or ax. But, 
gazing at the house, I felt those souls 
long dead still alive and vibrant, unlike 
the feeling later that day as I wandered 
through the cemetery. 

Nostaglia, to me, is one of the few 
mental attitudes in which sentimen¬ 
tality may be invoked without undue 
intellectual self-criticism. 

I don’t know where exactly I got 
the chiggers. All I know is they came 
and went — while my remembrance 
remains. 
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ALUMNI GALAS 

Last spring about 75 
Dallas area alumni 
reminisced about their TJC 
days at a reception and 
buffet at the Sheraton Park 
Central Hotel. The event 
was hosted by John Allison 
’63, Lou Fouts ’64, Jack 
Myers ’64 and Nell Morris 
Myers ’37. Another party is 
planned for April 20, 1989. 





Belles Lynn Archer Ramey '79, Tyler, Danielle Brasher Cochran '79, 
Conroe and Nancy Webb Good '80, Tyler. 


Belles Connie Howard Hawkins , Tyler 
Shirley McCorkle Mallory ’51, Tyler. 



The Apache Belles Alumni Association held 
a dinner last April at the Plaza Club in Tyler 
preceding the Belles’ annual spring review. 


Belles Carla Johnson Redfield, Hons ton, 
Janis Johns, Dallas and Celeste 
Hand Kellam, Cedar Park. 
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Homecoming Schedule 

November 11-12, 1988 

The Tribe With Pride 


Friday, November 11 

Campus Walk 

Pep Rally 

Campus Capers 


1:15 p.m. 

2:00 p.m., Wise Plaza 
7:30 p.m., Wise Auditorium 


Saturday, November 12 

Homecoming Brunch 10:30-11:30 a.m., Gentry Gymnasium 

Tickets— $5.00 per person. Tickets sold at the door only. 
Entertainment—Apache Belles and Apache Band. 


Pregame Show 


1:00 p.m., Rose Stadium 


TJC vs. Kilgore College 2:00 p.m., Rose Stadium 

Special at halftime The 1963 football team will be recognized. 


Remaining TJC Football Games 


(All are Conference Games) 


October 15 

Cisco Junior College (Away) 

7:30 p.m. 

October 22 

Ranger Junior College (Home) 

7:30 p.m. 

October 29 

Trinity Valley Community College (Away) 

7:30 p.m. 

November 12 

Kilgore College (Homecoming) 

2:00 p.m. 


Coming Events 

October 

13-18 Theatre TJC presents The 
Royal Family , a classic 
American comedy, by George 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. 
7:30 p.m. and 2 p.m. 
Sunday matinee, Watson 
W. Wise and Emma Wise 
Cultural Arts Center 

18 Student Enrichment Series 
presents speaker Dr. Ann C. 
Rhodes. 

10 a.m., Wise Auditorium 


25 Student Enrichment Series 
presents speaker Jean Redpath 
7 p.m., Wise Auditorium 
27 Fort Worth Chamber 
Orchestra 

7:30 p.m., Wise Auditorium 
November 
11-12 Homecoming 

19 Annual Pops Concert 

7:30 p.m., Wise Auditorium 

December 

1-6 Theatre TJC presents an 

English comedy, The Country 
Wife, by William Wycherly. 
7:30 p.m and 2 p.m. 


Sunday matinee, Watson 
W. Wise and Emma Wise 
Cultural Arts Center 
3 Texas Junior College 
Shrine Bowl 

1 p.m., Rose Stadium 
8 La Posada Celebration 
6 p.m., Wise Plaza 
9-10 Madrigal Dinner 

6:30 p.m., Student Center 

J anuary 

11-12 Registration for spring 
1989 semester. 

8 a.m. to noon and 
2-7 p.m. 















